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AB5THACT ! . ^- . / , . ' \ . 

Informatibn^ in these two booklets answers gues€lons 
that administrators or potenttal stud.ents may have cpncerning adult 
education programs for person^ with developmental dlsabiilties. The 
first booklet, which is designed for administrators, answers 21 
guestions concerning the establishment^ content, and prombtlon Jof 
these programs. The first nine guestions and'anewers focus on ' 
existing programs acroes the. country in terms of^types of courses 
offeredr fees, integration of students^ into regular courses, and^ 
course content* The remaining guestions and answers look at ^ ' . 
administrative" considerations relevant to establishing anii aark^tlng 
a program^' staff selection, funding^ scholarships, studen^ *^ ^ ; 
transportation, and the special ihealth needs of developaentally 
disabled students. The second bobklet Is designed as an informational 
aid for potential students. It first outlines learning opportunities 
that are generally available for developmentally disabled adults and 
answers guestions students ma^y have c6ncerning the types of courses 
they may want to take; the times courses are available i .^^sources of 
Information concefnlhg college courses t actions tha^t can ba taken if ^ 
the student does not ^ind the course in which he/she is tnteresteds 
-registration procedures: costsi course pwregulsitesi transportation ; 
ah d grading, The btfoklet concludes* with a list of factors to be* 
considered by th^ student in deciding '*wh ether pr not to enroll In a 
qjOurse. (JfV ^^^^ ■ 



* Heproductlons supplied by IDFS are th* best^that can be made * 

* V from the original document, V * 
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■:LETME LE^ fodl i^B^uidehciok:^ 1t$purp^$e i$ to help :^ 
■ndfr^lHlBtf^on education. to^jrjdet the 

^ tumcOlulm r^ funding ideBB and practical shph to $tart a ^ ^. . 

pmgrah^Jh ypuii community^ The guidebqOk^hpuld bB v ^ ^ ^ ^ 
pirtidulMHy O^Btuh^ ^ ^ 

Mahy^dulis Q^^ider&d to be d / 
■ misi^d'pul o^mtffg feted learm |f . 

formative ye§rs- Recent legiBlatipn Bupport$ indlvld \ ^ \ ^ 

/education in the iesiBt re$frlctive^nviranni&nti tt ajBO BupportSs \- \ ^ 
* mainstreamihg for handicapped and non-fiandidQp stu(m0B^y: ^ : 
^tb learn tpgethe^^Xhi^hruBt is now beginr^^^ \ ■ 

world of adult education, . . .^^^^ r - C^^^^ \ V v ? 

4 program manager can use thr$ doourhent as a tool to begin or ; \ < 
e>(pahd ahult education programB. It suggests new adrriinistratM \ v 
felatioh$hlp$ to be developed. It deBcrlbeB programs h6w:fn place 
throughout the cmjntry. It nameB profeB^iona^ ^ \ 

organizationB that can provide policy or curricul^ \ \ ' 

/-/o>vavar, f/?a fu// development of adult education programs fo^^ y \ \ 
developmentally disabled adults will not occur overnight. SuGli\ ■ v V 
. program expansion iB not alvmys eaBy or automatic V 
vital to thouBandB of unserved or underserved adultSt and an idea'^:^^,. 
whose time has come/ ' ^ > \ / ^ x - : , " V 

r/ia guidebobk clearly has a Msssachu$etts focus: Yet the ideas ' ■ :\ \ 
can be adapted to help adminiBtrators in other stales, :^ n ^ 

1. WHAT IS ADULT/CONTINUING' EDUCATE ^ 

Adult/Continuing Education is both ed . 
^ courses, and the systems which provide them. It is both ^ , 
formal and infp/mal. It Is both privately and publicly 
iponsdred. It is self-mstructiohal group orien 
vocational and avocational in content. It suppbrts persohal . > ^ 
^development. ' * :\ ^/ 

2. WHO PROVllbES ADULT AND CONTINUING • 
EDUCATION? ^ ^ 

■ ■•' - A . ■ ■ ' - A-' ■ ' - ' ' ' 

= A^ulf and continuing iBducation is offered through many 

schodls and programs: \ \ 
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fogr^year colleges and univs/sities 
community colleges 
lacar high schools 
opmmunity education cent€ 
adult basic education skiHs cWnter§ 
museums, music and art centers 
churches and synagogues 
fraternal organizations 
cfubs and societies 
pyblic an^ private libraries 
technipar'and Vocational schools 
^special education collaboratiyes ' 

; ^workshops ^ 
imunity residences/condominiUm^ 
YI^A/YWCA&nters . 0 

ion and r^iq stati^ns" / 

i course centers 
individual^afts people. \ 
trade unions ^ \ \ ' 



stores V\- 
physicar 
hospitals 
communi 
schools 
Literacy Voli 
Right to Read^ 



; and health centers 

ital hjealth qenters 

] wall^v . 
i of America 
grams ^ 



WHAT KINDS QF COURSES ARE OFFERED? 

Course offerings aVe so diverse that it would take several 
directorfptf to adequately cover aubjects which can be taken 
through adult educafion. A brief overview includes: ' 

academic courser at baiic, mtermediate or advanced levels: 
^' language, math, sgien^e^ \ 
adaptive or coplr^g skills:Nncome tak preparation, survival 
skills, . ' 

' ecology, budget for personal orcorporate settings ^ 
opcupational/vocational skills^ carpentry, mechanics, 
metalwork,' < v ^ \ ^ ■ 

plumbing, engineering , ■''\' ' \ \ , ^ V * 
prottssionil skills: nursing arts, cblinary science, TV and 
rad^o - , 



avpcdtipnahltisQlre - ^ 

art and dancing " ' ^ ' ' 

NOv not usualjy. In^most parti of th© country adult education' 
diffjBrs. fr^^^^ secohdary education bediuse it 

ii itlfriuppprti^ fefs^and tuition ^it 

Is a "pay as you go'Vs Costs vary according 10 school - 
and course. ^ \ . ' 

ArI THERE PLACES WHI^ ' 
ADUMtS WITH DEVELOPMENTAi: DISABIUITIES? i 

i'ii! Ssrviots for daviioprnentally^^d > . 

beconiing more and irnore e^idtntin comfrtunily colleges ^ 
; and other adUlt adudation centers. A reprsientaHve saVnple 
includes^ ' ^ ^ ' > . 

: NdftftvShor© Community Cotlige, Beverly. MA 0191§ , 
Miami-Dade C6mmunity College, Miami, FLA 331Q0 

, Opiltgf fp^Uyfng, p _ 

\ Saia^Jdse'Community Col^e, San Jose* CA 95100 ' 
Baltimore ComrnunityCQjlege,-B MD 21200 . 

^ Community Co^itge ofmH / 
Pittsburgh, PA 15212 : ^ ' . 

/ Johnson County^Comrnunity ColL, Qverland, KA 6B204 ; 
Pontiac Continuing E^ucatipn, PontiacrMI ^ 

_ State University of Ndw York, Brockport, NY 14420 

: . ■ : ^ ' ' - ^ / ■ . 4t - ^ r ■ .-^ 

DO PEOPLE ENROLL IN REGULAR . . ^ 
COLLEGE eoy RSES? , ' ^ . ^ 

Some do. As with %ll students, the learning style and ability 
of the developmentally disabled students are matched to 
appropriate courses. Other ^udenta require. modificatipn of 
curriculum or special learning aides. Still others benefit most 
in cpurses designed especially for their learnirfg level or \^ 
interest. ' • \^ f ; •' . 

Several students may participate actively in courses like self- 
defense^ hprtlcuiture or community boating. Another student 
,rhay perforrh well In a child care course but not be able to 
read the assigned text. Selection.of a more eaQy-to-read text, 
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or japa-recprdihg t^b written material may make the course 
* .acc^ssibl^to tht sfudent with reading difficulties. ^ 

7^ WIAT COURSp AEE DES^GNEb SPfiblFICALLY FOR 
J ^ ;.PBVELOPMENp%LLY DISABLED MEN AND W9MENJ 

Thf following courses are randomly selected from hundreds 
^^/ ndw Qfferfed throughout the United St and Canada: ^ 

Reading for Safety and Leisur© ; I ^ 

Plahts and Flowers' " 

Science of th^Nprth Shores 

Making the Cbmmunity Work for You 

Cooking for the Disabled on a Foodstamp Budget 

Body D0velopment . • . 

Sex Education" * . ' 

Civic Awareness ^ 

Independent Living Skills : 

You and the Law 

Relaxation by Yoga' . ^ \ 

Money and Banking ' ^ ^ 

Sewing § 

IntKoduction to Indoor and Outdoor Gardening 
^ Copirig with Personal Needf ' 
i - Slimnrastics ' . 

Fishing ^ ^ : • ^ ' 

Fariiily Living 

Indepehdent Travef Training " . 
Looking Good! {Nutrition): :\ % 
/Typing for Enjoyment 
/ Music: Making^d Listening 
Personal Hygiene v ■> ^ : 

Comrhunicafion Skills . > - ■ V . 

Practfcsl Living Skills ' ^ 
* Basic Skills Development, ^ \; 

. Creative Arts / ^ ^ ^ , 

SmaHEngin^ Repair 
Home Safety.and Enirgy Conservation 
Friendship and loss . \ ' 

My Legal Rights ■ ^ , ^ \ ^- 
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AREN'T SEP^^RATt OR TARGETED COURSES 
AGAINST "NORMALlZATIpN" OR MAINSTREAMING? 

When posiible, it IS always dtslrable to hive students 
participate In "regujar^' course's. However, somt students, • 
especialiy'tHose new to adult education, niay feel 
overwhtlmed in courses geared to^the average;learning rate,\ 
These students tendSo show greater success in courses 

^ designed to meet their particular learning patterns and 
interests. After successfuHy cbmpleting one or two targeted 
courses, students often gain the bonfiderrce required to 
participate in ''regular" courses. Student success and 

/satisfaction should be the most important factor, A . 
successful student will go on to explore more learning^ 
opportunities, A person who has failed may not What^s \ 
important in the ''regular" versus "speciar' argument is that 
opeh enrollment is invited — that non-developmentally 
disabied students may enroll in specialized courses if they; 
chotfse, and that developmentally disabled students be 
invited to participate in more general courses throughout the 
school when appropriate. * 

HOW ARp PROGRAMS STRUCTURED WHEN 
DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR DEVELOPMENTALLY 
DISABLED ADULTS? ^ 

Three basic models are easily identifipd^ 

1^ Basic Skill Development - students partiGipate in reading 
w*^^ or m^h courses to..attain basia 

. competency 

2. Parsonar Development - students select individual courses. 

for leisure, enjovment or 
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'enrichment S 



3/ Vocational Dievelopmeht - students take academic and 
' trade training to move toward 

a specific job 

Many programs appear to offer courses ;during the. evenings 
or on weekends.,Community Colleges in Hawaii and Alberta, 
Canada, however, offer a five-day-per-week program for one 
year. Almost like an "Associate Digree", students are 
expected to acquire levels of proficiency required Vor 



baseline employment. ^ '\ , 

Contlnulnfl Education courses tehfl to follow patterns stmrlir 
to othtr eontinuing education coursis in a partlcuiar^ystem: 

1, 1% or 2 hour classei . . 

6, 8 or 15 week semasttri 

Most prdgrams require ten students to hold a class at no 
fiscal loss; Becaui© a ratio of 1:10 may limrt the learning 
potential'for the student^ ityeral progfami haV0 an 
instructional assistant in the cfassrpwn. This person is \ 
recomptnitd In.several ways. Instead of pitying cash, one 
school offers the assistant a voucher for a free confiniJing 
educatibh course, A second school seeks community 
volunteers and gets rftirtd 'Air Force officers and off-hour 
professionals. A third model reaches within the school and 
uses teacherSTin-tralning, yvho use their teaching as a 
practicum experience for credit ' ' 

WHAT COURSE OR COURSES DOES AN 
ADMINISTRATOR BEGIN WITH? , / 

A look at programs across the country indicates that most 
programs offer a basic money or reading course. Next 
comes co&king or independent living skills. Then programs 
branch out to a variety of alternatives. 

One good way to begin is to do a survey of potential 
studtnts. By soliciting infoi^mation directly from students, 
you explore what people want to learn and simultaneously 
introduce them to the opportunities of adult education, 

, ■4- ' . 



ONCE YOU DETERMINE WHAT COURSES TO OFFER, 

WHAT CURRICULUM RESOURCES ARE AVAILABLE? 

■ * ■ 

Several very helpful resources are available: 

HahdicapM^U L'glrner Materials Distributfon Center 
University of Indiana 
Bloomingtoh, IN 47401 

Project Independence 
P,0 Box 47 ' 
WatertoWn, MA 02172 



College for Living Community Skilli Guidgs. 
Metro College fotHiivihg w . t 

Denver, CO 80204 \ . 

Curriculum^Modules from CLEAR 

(Contlnyed Learning Experiences) ........ ^ * ' 

Johnson County Community College . ^ 

Overland Park, KS 66204 . . 

It is impi^ant to remember that there Is no **perfect" * 
Gurriqulum. Lfke any class, materials, tfKts and other ' 
repourcsi are tools which must be adapted to the learning 
style^and level of the group with whom the instructor is 
working Many special educators art unfamiliar with 
materiala^ailable from other proftisional "guilds" which 
may be useful: . ; 

1 Adult Basic Education CeQters have a wealth of low 
. reading/ high interest levfel materials; many of these 
address daily living skills budgeting, job 
^applications, .daily news. * 

2. "EducatioMi^herapV" has been a part of the^ ^ 
rehabilitation world for m^ny years. Professionals and 
volunteers in this field tend tb ^^>rk with pedple vvjho 
have become brain injured as a f^sult^^f illness-orY 
accident. Many of their tools and Jechpiques will be 
|r helpfulin reaching the^lfficult-to-letfrn student. 

wkfiRE DOES AN ADMINISTRATOR BEGIW 

One of the easiest ways to begin is to meet with some folks 
who might be potential students, representatives of the local 
dissociation for retarded citizens (seek them out Jn the 
Yfllow Pages or call the Massachusetts centra'! office: * 
M.A.R.C,, 217 South Street, Waltham, MA 02154, 891=6270), 
staff directors or group home managers from local ' , 
j^ograms, and the" Area and Regional Office of the 
Departmenl of Mental Health. An initial meeting can reveal if^ 
there is a neeS for such programs in your geographic area. 
Representatives of these groups can also form an important 
advisory function throughout the year. They can ^elp plan 
future courses, assist ih staff recruitment and selectiq|n, ahj 
assist in "getting.the word^out" to potential students. 
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13. HOW DOES ONE "MARKET^^ TO THIS GROUP Of 
PEOPLE? - 

To bi honest, rnarketing Is an ongoing chaUtnge/The 
^ concept of "going to cojiege*' is new to people. Others have 
had unhappy earlier learning experiences and may be 
hesitant to try again. Newspaper articles provide a way to 
. "introduce" the program to a hfew area, and can highlight the 
enjoyment of learning, as well as give praQtical information 
abouj^TOurse offerings, tuition, and other programmable 
■ detaifs. ' 

Other good outreach pradtices include: 

Public speaking EVERYyyHERE (Associations for 
-^^ Retarded Citfzens, Consumer advoca&y-Meetings, 
Lions Club, Rotary, Sheltered Workshops; Mental 
Health and Retartiatiori pffices, Cerebral Palsy Society 
"^talk to. anyone who will list|nl) ^ ^ 

^ Publish "blurbs*' all over the place frequently. Consider: 

local newspapers (daily and weekly), 
association newsletters \ . - 

church bulletins '1 
mental, health and retardation newsletters 
, handicap and advocacy newsletters 

Work with local audio-visual centers: * 
radio : 

Leave fliers or put up poster^at: 

doctors* offices - 

employment offices ^ ' " . 

community service agencies 

professional and consumer association offices 

grocery store bulietin boards 

chamber of comfnerce 

schools and colleges , ^ 

' churches and synagogues 
^ hospitals 

' libraries . ' - , 

24-hour stores 

public transportation sites (on buses or at bus stationg) 
banks 



Don't torget your own4nt^rnal communication tbbis: • 



' coMege catalog, » , :. 

begin ning-oMht-semester announcfemerits to 
Instructori ^ . 
, / alurnnat ntwslatter - 
tindergraduata nawspaper , . 
; annual Tiport / 'th^MS^ 

special brochure about the prp'gram ^ - ^ 

Continue to keep publicity/public education in the llmeli^r^,\ 
It expands people's knowledge of the program and serves as 
ongoing outreach to new studenti. Remind studjntslolell 
their friendi! 



14. WHO SHOULD TEACH? 



Staff selection fi done differently across the CQi^try: As^ 
n^entloned'ea/lier, some programs run from a vokJntary baie 
using either comrnunity volunteers or teaoheri-in-training. 
Others hire instructors just as they-would for any tOTtinglng 
education vacancy> Some instructors Have extensive ' v 
experience In working; with people who have a hard timti/ / 
learning, whlle^thers'have no sucKexperlence, The No^^ 
Shore Community College program has used special and^^ 
regular education instructors, II a person js hlrtd who haB^-- 
no formal backgirpund Ih special education, strong effortiji 
made to select arr Instructional assistant who does haVe ■ x 
experience in thefield. One obviously doesn't need a special 
■ education degree to effectively teach Yoga, but it is^ 
^Important to select a skilled pers^ to teach reading or math, 

One'*Bottom line" that North Shore*Community College has 
been committed to is NOT to hire instructors who work with 
students In other daily situations (sheltered workshop or 
community residence staff). There is a sense that part of the 
positive feeling about "coming to colJege*' is having a new 
, experience with ntw people. It seems to detrect from the 
^dignity of the experience if a student enrolls in a course and 
find that the teacher he or she had jd high school, or the 
group home manager is the persd^n-at the front of the room. 



If people without sptcial education Qr%habilitation 
experience are selected, there must be an opportunity for 
the program coordinator and that faculty person to meet.^A 
supei^lsory relationship strengthens the classroom activity. 

1 §. WHATS THE "BOTTOM LINE" FOR MO^Y? WHAT 
DOES THIS COST THE SCHOOL? j 

Programs across the country are funded in different ways. 

' ^ Some have extensive finding from federal, state or locpl 
grants, or from private foundations. Others operate without 
additional funds, using internal resources to set'up one or 
two cgurses'as they would any new curriculum offering. 
Programs across the country report increased student . 
enrollment over a five year period. Most schools carry rvo' 
extra financial burden for such courses. Just as with any* 
* course, if enough students fail to enroll the course '^ot 
held. If more than the required number of students enroll, a 
second iectlon Is scheduled. Students pay their own way 

^ through personal funds. However, most schools recogrfize 
thai many people with handicaps or disabilities are on a 
fixed Income. Courses tend to be pro-rated to consider a 

. person's income level. . / ^ v 

1 6. WHAT ABOUT SCHOLARSHIPS? 

QreatI Use them, or make them. Pi^any schools have 
scholarship and loan offices. Thefe offices are often willing 
to extend their services to learners with special needs. Other 
local groups can be asked to help establish a special 
scholarship fund to support developmentally disabled 
people: Lions Club, Rotary Club, Knights of Pythias. Knights 
ofColufribus and others. Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grams may be helpful to some students pursuing at least 6 
academic credits. Their fiscal need and program 
requirements can be evalyated through the schoors fiscal 
office. Other human servict agency funds may provide fiscal 
support for a student: 

Mass. Rehabilitation Commission can assist, within 
certain regulations, if the education/training is 
job-related 

C.E.T.A. often funds continuing, education for job- 
related courses. 
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Dept. of Mlntai Health/Div, of Mental Retardation 
individual contract money or overage furidi may 
* support an adult's educational program if ''adult 

education" Is written ir^to that person's habilitation 
or service plan. 

♦ (Potentipj students can check with agencies to see 

^what eligibility requirements exist.) 

1 7- ARE THERE OTHER CONCERNS WHICH THE 
STUDENT MUST FACE? , 

' Ves. transportation can be a BIG problem, TJie colleg*e 
dopsn't typically provide transportation for other students, 
so it is not apt to begome a transportation prpvider for 
disabled or handicapped people. However, program / 
coordinators, Dean^s staff and others are probably willing to 
share some ideas about transportation — car pooling with 
other students, using handicapped/elderly transportation If it 

^ 'exists, alerting the student to public transportation systems. 

18. ARE THERE OTHER CONCERNS WHICH THE 
SCHOOL MUST FACE? 

Th^^orth Shore Community College experience has been 
positive. The prograni continues to grow. One challenge ha^ 
been getting students to enroll on time. People can't think 
about signing up for a course in September if registration 
was held in August. Also, there are certfiln ''humari rights" 
issues which impact on any agency which servfes people 
under the direct aegis of the Massachusetts Departmf nt of 
Mental Health. Deans and other program staff should be 
aware of human rights regulations and local human rights 
committees established through the Department of Mental 
Health. A Handbook on Human Rights Is available free of 
charge from the Division of Mental Retardation, 160 North 
Washington Streat, Boston, MA 021 14 (Attention: Linda 
Glenn, Assistant Commissioner). These regulations impact 
especially on client/student photographs, names in 
newspapers or other public documents, physical and 
programmatic accessibility. A process is clearly outlined to 
obtain informed consent of the student or student's guardian 
for media releases. 




19. IF A SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DOES SEEK OUTSIDE 
FUNDS FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT OF 
CURRICULijM DESIQN, WHA'^^GISLA^ON MIGHT 
SUPPORT SUCH ACTIVITY? 

, Discretionary funds are available through grant and contract 
processes from both the federal and state governments. An 
^ administrator cSn seek funds through the follovying laws: 

Elementary and Secondary School Act 
Higher Education Act 

Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
Rehabilitation and Developmental Disabilities, 

. Amendments of 1973 
Comprehensive Employmefit and Training Act 
Social Security Amendments 

The Massachusetts Departments>^f Education. Mental 
.Health, Rehabilitatldn Commission, Manpower/Employment 
Security, and Developmental Dlsi^billties Council can be of^ 
assistance. The State House Bookstore offers good 
resources for Massachusetts funding sources, as does the 
John F. Kennedy Federal Building Government Bookstore 
for federal fund information. 

Private foundation sourpes can be i^^ntifled through the^ 
Massachusetts Private Foundation df^^- 
Street, Boston. B , ^ 

20, WHAT ABOUT ARCHITECTURAL BARRIERS 

Unfortunately not every room of every school or college is 
accessible to people with physical disabilities. 
Administrators can arrange classroom space, or reschedule 
if necessary, once they know a person v^lth special needs is 
enrolled in a class. Students should\be Invited to call 
beforehand to check on accessibility of classroom and 
restroom facilities. While new schools are constructed with 
accessibility in mind, modifications and adaptations of older 
facilities arf necessary. The administrator and student 
hould work cooperatively to. promote easy access. 

WHAT ABOUT OTHER HEALTH NEEDSF ^ 

All students have special needs, unique to them. Some folks 
mlgtit have motor problems; others might have vision or 
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hearing Ipis; stili othtrs might have epjiepsy. Many schools 
request students to complet© health cards at the time of 
enrollment. If a health problem is particularly significant, 
students should be Invited to speak to the Instructor at the 
first class about special considerations. Special health 
considerations should^ be attended to insofar as they affect 
learning or classroom behavior They should not be used as 
a reason to exclude a student from the learning 
environment. Many health considerations are well-managed 
by the student and n;iay not evtfn appear during a semester 
of learning. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Some place to go for AdUlt Education are: 



If you are an adult with ^specijal learning 
needs and you want to find ou\ abou\places to 
learn new skills, then this GUIOE is for%ou. The 

.GUIDE gives a lot of general infornnation about, 
different Mnds of adult education — education 
•that can also be called continuing educafion}- 
■Jifelong (earning or community education. After 
feading through ^the GUIDE^begin to look for 
schools and .programs in your neighborhood 

* w'here you can sigci^p for a course/ •* 

LEARNING 

m 

We learn new things all through our lives = 
all the time. Our age or ability doesh t matter. Get^ 
tmg excited about rearning is what counts. »Hav^ 
ing fun' Enjoymg it' The things we learn are'often 
nev% skills we want or need to know. A skill is 
learning to ^o something with your hands, or body 
or.mmd When y.pu 'learn"' you can alsd improve 
(learn to do beWer) skills you already have. And 
there are lots of'things we learnjust to have fun. 

Th^ city or town you live in has many exciting 
programs v/here people can learn. Most com- 
munities offer Aduit and Continuing Education 
pfoa'ams. Each has many kinds of courses. Just a 
few kinds of courses are. 




jogging 

disco and other dancing 
;'^ypewriting 
cwoods and wildlife 

Bting well 
hiakmg and keeping 
friends ^ 



reading 

plants and flowers 
math and money 

skills 
W'Ooav, Of King « 
writmg j _ 
transport^atiOn' 

T hlT"booRTW-i^ a GUIDE tq, help yo.u, find^ a 
course or several courses that rrlay inter^sl you. 

■ .'i - ' ' 

ADULT AND ' 
CpNTINUfNG EDUCATION 

■We all h'ave 4^ngs,we need to know or would 
like to learn Learning never stops. This is why we 
Kave Adult and -Continuing Education courses 
and programs Education is for all of us — 
^children, adolescents, young adults. folHs in their 
middle years and oiyer people. 

Adult Educati'on can help you learn new skills 
and it can h.olp you get a high school diploma. You 
have to decide If you wantjo get involved in many 
"courses/ or just take som^hing for fun. Son^c 
people like to study, things thoy've never known 
about, before. Other "pedple '*want to break'/ and 
want ip learn things that are Interesting, that' may * 
bocomd a hobby, sonnothlng to do in their spare 
time. Some people want to laarn thif(gs that can 
"Ip them at work,, ' \ 
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Community Colleges 
Basic Educatjonal.Skill Centers 
Vocational Schools ^ f 
High gchool ' 
Private Schpols & Institutes'^ 
Classes run by Group Homes 
Sheltered Workshops 
fvluseums 

Business and Industry ' ' ^ 

Community Education Centers . 
Clubs and organizations 
'Churches and Temples 

WhaVs Iri It For Me? . 

Learning really helps y.ou work better and en- 
joy your free time. You can do your job better if 
you can read and write. You can shop for food bet^ 
Jer, and save money, if you understand how'to use 
money. Learning how to use the newspaper can 
help you know what's happeni-ng in town, at the 
movies, or what's exciting on the Sport's Page, 
and where to get a new job. 

When you take a course you alsqget to meet 
new people. You often make new frlehds who like 
to do the same things you like to do. 

Some folks like \o take courses becausathey 
get (sometimes)ra certificate of completion), a 
piece of paper to hang in their room or put in a 
scrap book that says he or she has successfully 
finished a course. Other folks gm^B diploma, a 
piece of paper^that says they have finished many 
.courses. Sometimes these certificates help you 
\get a new job because they show that^^w you 
can do something that you cbuldn't do before. 

WHAT SHOULD I LEARN? 
WHAT COURSE SHOULD I TAKE? 

Here are some question's you can ask 
yourself. They should help y,ou realize what in"^ 
terests you; what you do welj; what things may be 
hard for you. Often you can learn tO' do things, 
even things fhat once were hard, if you pick the 
right course, take your time and practice. 

Are there skills I already have that I want to Im* 
prove? ' ^ 

There nlight be somethings that you do now 
that you'd like to^ do'better: Teading, cookirig, 
sports. One woman enjoyed reading but she did, it 
ve^ slowly.. She found a' course in '^fmproving 
Your Reading Skills*' at a nearby Community CoN 
lege ar\d her reading Is getting faster all the. time, 
Another person was getting llred of eating th^* 
'same old foods — T.V. Dinners, and cold sand% 
wiches. A local Vocatjonal-Technlcal School was 
offering a course, "Foods frorn Other Countries""'' 
He's now cooKIng Italian spaghetti and French' 
Broad! ~' ' J/-^^' ' 



Are there new skills I want to learn? V ^. 

Two friends decid|d they had. to ^do 
somethmg about their weight problems. They 
.were putting on too nnany pounds. One person 
decided to take a "Wejg'ht Watcher's" course and 
^ the other person took an excercise course. A cou- 
ple' of differeni. ^ays to solve a problem! 

' ■• . ■ - ^ 

Stjli another friend needed to learn to do 

more things by himself. He was moving into a new 

' apartment. He needed to learn to use public^ 

transportaiion jn a^new part of town. He needed 

'help to get a job. He needed to learn howfo take 

care bf^f^iS.new home. A course in "ComrAunity 

Living Skills'' taught him what he needed to know. 

V\/hai can I do in my free time, my spare time? 

Many people/ now like to dp sotnethmg 
athletic — running, playing tennis, dancing or 
swimming The local YMCA and YWCA o^ften 
if^ch baBic course's in all these areas, and more 
Local Horticultural Societies teach how to grow a 
better outs^i^de garden, and how to grow indoor 
plants Sometimes the Red Cross or ^Fire and 
Police Departments teach First Aid courses — 
what to do in an emergency if somfone-gets hurt. . 
The local nbrary^probably teaches bourses about 
,m\^stery Atones or reading. Historical Societies 
a^^eclubs you can join that teach about the people 
who. lived in your area many years ago. Are you in^ 
terested jn music? fylany stores which sell in- 
struments. • like pianos or organs, give free 
lessons if you buy an instrument from them. 

When can I take a course? 

* ' ■ 

It depends on where you, go t^'take a course. 
Some courses are held in the morning, others in 
the afternoon and many are heia a! night or on 
weekends. Write down^ when you work, and, when 
you have things you have to do. Then see, what 
time is left over. See if a school or coirege m your 
a/ea has courses when^you has^e free time. 

Should I go algne? . , , ^ 

Sure. If you can^get to and fro'm the scjhopi, 
"jcan pay for the course and want to go alone, 
*fhat s fine! But many people like to go with -a 
friend, or a realtiva, or a neighbor. But when you 
are, at schooL donf be^su^prised )i you meet new 
fniends. Onj^he first- jnight (or day) of class the 
teacher/inslructor usojally asks everyone to say 
his or her name. Often there is a break for five or 
' ten jTiirvutes when you can get a cup of coffee or 
cold drink. That's a good time to talk with new 
people. 

How Do I Fmd Out What Programs or Courses Are 
Ayallable? 

1. Check your mail. Many schools s^nd free - 
* catalogs (list of courses) they^will soon offer. 




Check the local newspaper --'many courses 
are ti^ed In special sections on Educa|ion, or 
in advertisements. ' 
Telephone the schools or ceri^ers close ilo you 
and ..ask that they send you a catalogs If ydu 
ask "to be put on the mailing list", they should 
s^nd you a catalog each semesler. -/(A 
'serfrmster j§ a time period ofr, seve/al months 
when ^^qourses are held. Usually i^choois ' 
have p P'^f Semester, ^a Winte/ or Spring"' 
Semester and a Summer Semester.) " 

'Many schoisfls havelree catalogs in their lobby 
for^pBpple to pick up. In cities, ca^tafogs^are 
roJJen found supermarkets, libfaries and 
ther^^^s v^here many people are likely to 
^'|^^^m[ and €p< f one 

You *fh^Y ajk ffienftls, relatives, people you 
work with about c61jrses:''try asj<ing a citizen 
advocate, house marf^€r, "or, other people 
who*know a lot abb'Mt your community;. 

Check 'to see vyhat town or cities cIosg by 
have for adult educatione,tJo. If the course you 
want isn't available in your exact town, maybe 
you will fir^d it not very f%r away. * I ' 



What If I Can't Find the Couse l[Want To Taket^, 

' fi ^ ' A : 

Talk to the person jn charge of the schpol or 

progc^m. Maybe the coursg^Tpu want vyill be of^ 

fered next semester. If the course is unusual and 

only you are interested, ^the school probably can't 

offer i.t. But you can try to get your friends in/ 

terested in the same course an^^hen tell the 

school director that there are enough pepple to 

have the class.' Usually a school "^needs. .Jen o/ 

more people to run ^ class. In the meantime. 

check to se& if the course you want is offered in 

ofhe^ schools close by^ ^ 



How Do I Sign Up For a Coursfe? 
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"Signj/ig up" for a course has tvyo other^ 
names.-^me schools call it jegiBtratton: othei 
schools call it enrolling. Before you go to register, 
read the catalog. Cat^^ogs have important direc^ 
tions about registering. The catalog tells you; 

1. how much^the course costs ^ 

2. the exaQ^times of registration 
wh&ther you can pay by cash, money 
order, check or credit card 

4. if there are othef costs- (late jees, 
laboratory fees) 

b, if*you need to h^ve'your social security 
number 

6. ' = when the course will start and end 

7. whether you must register In person at 
the school or if you can registec by mail 

8. ofher Information: telophona number, 
person to , call in case of an accldont or 
If school is cancelJed " * 



" , People who work- at The school and Kelp sit 
reg'istration aro usually^illing to help studahts 
, fill out forms. The most important thing, , though, 
IS for you to register ON TIME. If. you wait until the 
last minute, the class mjigbt be "filled" (too many, 
.^people ln the class to lei one nrtore person \n)pTM 
might be caricelled (too few people signed up). 

SAre Cdurses Expensive? 

It depends where you go. Some courses dost 
a lot of money/ Some courses are free. Some co^t 
just a little amount of moneys ^ost adult and con^ 
tmiding educatian courses =are not expensive, 
you don't have enougfr money, ask if there is a 
scholarship or losn office, Thebe are offices 
which help stu.yents^pay for courses. 

Do I Need; to^ H^¥e a Certain Level of Education to 
Tsfke a Ohurse? Can I Be ReftJsed^AdmlBBion to a 
Course? / - , ' * - 

Different courses have differenWrules for tak^ 
ing ^.them. These are called entrance re- 
qyirernents Pot Mme courses yOu ^^a^^e to have 
an', cmhth grade diploma, or a hi^ ^school 
piploma. or you have to h'av^'taken another course 
first tpde able to do well inj be course you want to 
^;'^Vvtake; 'But rriahy 4ourses^ave no reguirements. 

^I^H^i^^u just ne^d to be interested (n wbat you'are go^ ' 
^ .?}:S^g learn. Cfaeck witmhe people aft registration, 6^ 
th# catalog, of wich the person who will be 
^5|Seh_ing the course .to ^ind out about entrance re^ 
qyi^eniSViis Counssfirig affices at the techool ican 
^ als£l?|ielp you^fmtl tKe right course for you. You 
. . c%n r^ji ^refiised to 4he school because of the 
coyhtt^^ypu are trorn.^tft^h^^.t you believe ^r what 
I- your rare" is, but yau Can be refused because of 
vour educational level or lability. ^ ' 

If the Course I Want is Cancelled, What Does Thfit 
p f^ean? ' - \ ^ 

^ " A caricelled aaurse wHI not be held The 
sdhool leis you knov^ by phone or by a letter, or by ^ 
puttmg .^^sign ofi Jhe dassr^qm door. AsK some^ 
one at ft he school office if the course wilf' b^ held 

■ - . held 'agam; If you have a.lready paid *for yoLlr 
course, you wilL get^ your money back, or thp 
school- will ask yop to pick another cour'se you 

; ^ould like to take. 



Is There Usualiy Jransportation to Educa^ 
iion^ Programs? ^ \ ^ ^ 

Ho. .^transportation is your responsibility. 
Maybe'someohe you live with or ^ose by is going - 
|o take a cours^. You can share a ride, pheck to 
^ see-if-.there i'S public transportation that can take 
. you to^ur schobj. Put a sign on the bulletin' 
board at the superhnarkel or library to see If there 
is spmeone who pould give you a rido. . ^ 

dan people in Wheelchair^ TQkh CoursG$? 
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Many schools' ar^ accesslblo for .wheel- 



chairs. The easiest way' to find outjs to call the - 

schQol and ask. Sometimes^the schoors catalog 

will teli you if the prograrn is accessible. 
$r - 

Do You Have To Be a Certain Age to Take a 
Course? ^ , ' 

Most courses are for anyone who isn't in high 
school, age 16 and abovejAgain. you cpn call thfe 
s school to^find out if there is a rule about age. ' 

Can I '*Flunk^' or t^ail an Adult Education Cour&e? . 

' ^efi, but most'people don't Usually, if yonj are 
carefulito pick, a course that meets your needs 
and interests, you'll do really welL If you are hav^ 
" ing a hard time learning, tell the teacher/instruc^ 
tor. Sometimes he or she can help you. Also, there . 
arBx^remedial or tutorial programs you can go for 
extra help. People are t^ere to help you learn more 
easily. You have to do this during extra time. 

Will I Gets Mark? 

' It depends upon the policy of the schoohand 
/ the teacher. Sometimes you get a letter grade; 
/ A s Excellent. Good. C ^ Fair, D ^ Poor. 
Sometimes you get Pass or Fail. Some'time's you 
get nunaber grades; IOOHq = ExceJIent. 80% 
means good, 70°^q means fair, 60 -o or below 
means poor or failing. ^ 

Do I Want To Take A Course? 

This is the most important question of all. and 
only you can answer it. You havf to thmk about 
many things: ' * 

1. *Oo I want" to learn something new, or learn to 
i^^' do something better that t already know how - 

% to do a little bit? ^ ' 

2. Do I have enough money t6 pay for fhe 
^ course? - - *^ ' ^ . 

3. Do^ l get' home frorB^ wdrk in time to taka a 
course amd can I get to school in time for the 
^ St art of clas%? ' ^ " : ' ^ 

■ 4. ^ Do I have a way to get to' school and get 
home again? 
5. Am I free the night or day the course I want to 

take is offered? 
6= Am I willing to go alone if I c$n't get a friend 
to go? 

7. Do 1 have enough time to register for the 
course by mail or by going to the school? 

/ There are many courses you can take. There 
- are probably a lot more courses than you can im- 
agine. A lot is happening In your tieighbbrhood 
right now! It Is up to you to find a course you wanT 
to take. ' . ^ 

Hopef.ully the suggestions in this book will 
make your'choosing, finding and taking a courpe 
easy. It really Isn't hard. In fact, you should have a 
lot of fun finding your course. ^ 
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